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TO THE PUBLIC. 

For the convenience of those who may like to begin a 
new purchase with a new year, as well as for the fit- 
ness of the thing in itself, the volume of the Loxvon 
Journat for 1834, though its first number appeared 
in April, will close with the 31st of December, and 
the volume for 1835 commence with the first week of 
January. A title page and index to the present 
year’s volume, for binding up with sets that have been 
hept by the readers, will appear without delay ; and 
complete volumes may be had of the publisher, Mr 
Hooper, or by order on any other bookseller. 





CHRISTMAS EVE AND CHRISTMAS 
DAY. 

Tue Almanack has been very accommodating to us 
this year, in enabling us to publish a Journal on the 
eve of the three great annual holidays; for May- 
Day Eve, Christmas Eve, and New Year’s Eve, all 
fall on a Wednesday ; so that we can prepare for a 
day of merriment with our readers, right upon the 
coming of the day itself, without interfering with it 
when it comes. 

Of these three holidays, Christmas Day is, for 
many reasons, the greatest; and one reason among 
others is, that it stands out of the winter-time, the 
first and warmest of them. It is the eye and fire of 
the season, as the fire is of Christmas and of one’s 
room. We have always loved it, and ever shall; 
first, (to give a child’s reason, and a very good one, 
too, in this instance,) because Christmas Day is 
Christmas Day ; second, (which is included in that 
reason, or rather includes it, for it is the greatest, ) 
because of a high argument, which will, more pro- 
perly, stand by itself at the close of this article; 
third, because of the hollies and other evergreens 
which people conspire to bring into cities and houses 
on this day, making a kind of summer in winter, 
and reminding us that “ The poetry of earth is never 
dead ;” fourth, because we were brought up in a 
cloistered school, where carols had not gone out of 
fashion, and used to sit in circles round huge fires, 
fit to roast an ox, making inconceivable bliss out of 
cakes and sour oranges; fifth, because of the fine 
things which the poets and others have said of it ; 
sixth, because there is no business going on,— 
“ Mammon” is suspended; and, seventh, because 
New Year’s Day and Twelfth Day come after it; 
that is to say, because it is the leader of a set of 
holidays, and the spirit is not beaten down into com- 
mon-place the moment it is over. It closes and 
begins the year with cheerfulness. _ 

We have collected, under the head of ‘ The Week,’ 
some notices of the other principal points connected 
with Christmas. Most of them are now losing their 
eld lustre, only to give way, we trust, by and by, to 
better evidences of rejoicing. The beadle we can 
dispense with, and even the Christmas-boxes; espe- 
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cially as we hope nobody will then want them. And 
the ‘ Bellman’s Verses’ shall turn to something nobler, 
albeit, we have a liking for him; ay, for his very 
absurdities ; there is something in them so old, so 
unpretending, and so reminiscent about him. As 
long as the bellman is alive, one’s grandfather does 
not seem dead, and his cocked-hat lives with him. 
Good ‘ Bellman’s Verses’ will not do at all. There 
have been some such things of late, “ most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” We have even seen them 
witty, which is a great mistake. Warton and Cow- 
per unthinkingly set the way to them. You may 
be child-like at Christmas; you may be merry; you 
may be absurd,—in the worldly{sense of the term ; 
but you must write with a faith, and so redeem your 
old Christmas reputation somehow. Belief in some- 
thing great and good preserves a respectability, even 
in the most childish mistakes; but it feels that the 
company of banter is unworthy of it. The very 
absurdity of the ‘ Bellman’s Verses’ is only bearable, 
nay only pleasant, when we suppose them written 
by some actual doggrel-poet in good faith. Mere 
mediocrity hardly allows us to give our Christmas- 
box, or to believe it now-a-days in earnest; and the 
smartness of your cleverest worldly-wise men is felt 
to be wholly out of place. No, no’; give us the good 
old decrepid ‘ Bellman’s Verses,’ hobbling’ as their 
bringer, and taking themselves for something re- 
spectable like his cocked-hat, or give us none at all. 
We should not like even to see him in a round hat. 
He would lose something of the old and oracular by 
it. If ina round hat, he should keep out of sight, 
and not contradict the portrait of himself at the top 
of his sheet of verses, with his bell and his beadle’s 
staff. The pictures round the verses may be new; 
but we like the old better, no matter how worn out, 
provided the subject be discernible ; no matter what 
blots for the eyes, and muddiness for the clouds. 
The worst of these old wood-cuts are often copied 
from good pictures; and, at all events, they wear an 
aspect of the old sincerity. 

’ Give us, in short, a foundation of that true old 
Christmas sincerity to go upon (no matter under 
what modification of belief, provided it be of a 
Christian sort), and like the better sort of Catholics, 
who go to church in the morning and to their dance 
in the evening, we can begin the day with a mild 


" gravity of recollection, and finish it with all kinds of 


forgetful mirth,—forgetful, because realizing the 
happiness for which we are thoughtful. It is a 
pernicious mistake among persons who exclusively 
call themselves religious, to think they ought never 
to be cheerful, without calling to mind considerations 
too vast and grand for cheerfulness ; thereby repre- 
senting the object of their reverence after the fashion 
of an officious and tyrannical parent, who should cast 
the perpetual shadow of his dignity over his children’s 


sports. Those sports are a part of the general 
ordinance of things. Man is a laughing as well as a 
thinking creature ; and “there is a time,” says the 
wise man, “for all things.” Formal set times for 
being religious and thoughtful are, to be sure, not 
the only times; but a perpetual formality is merely 
the same mistake rendered thorough-going and 
intire! It might be thought unnecessary to touch 
upon this point now-a-days, and a violation of our 
own inculcations of seasonableness to notice it in the 
present article; but, for a reason which we shall 
mention presently, a periodical writer who is in 
earnest is much hampered by certain inconsistencies 
in the demands of some of his readers; and what we 
feel, we express. 

To have a thorough sense, then, of Christmas, 
grave and gay, and to reconcile as much as possible 
of its old times to the new, one ought to begin with 
Christmas Eve, to see the log put on the fire, the 
boughs fixed somewhere in the room, and to call to 
mind what is said by the poets, and those beautiful 
accounts of angels singing in the air, which inspired 
the seraphical strains of the Handel and Corelli. 
Those who possess musical instruments should turn 
to these strains, or procure them, and warm their 
imaginations by their performance. In paintings 
from Italy (where the violin, on account of its 
greater mastery, and the enthusiasm of the people, 
is held in more esteem than with us), we often see 
choral visions of angels in the clouds, singing and 
playing on that instrument as well as the harp; and 
certainly, if ever a sound which may be supposed to 
resemble them, was yet heard upon earth, it is in 
some of the harmonies of Arcangelo Corelli.* And 
the recitative of Handel’s divine strain, ‘ There were 
shepherds abiding in the fields,’ is as exquisite for 
truth and simplicity as the cheek of innocence. See 
what Milton has sung of these angelic symphonies, 
in the Ode extracted into our present Number. 
Shakspeare has touched upon Christmas Eve with a 
reverential tenderness, sweet as if he had spoken it 
hushingly. 


Some say, that ever gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad ; _ 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Upon which (for it is a character in Hamlet who is 
speaking) Horatio observes, in a sentence remarkable 
for the breadth of its sentiment as well as the niceness 
of its sincerity (like the whole of that apparently 
favourite character of the poet, who loved a friend), 

So have I heard, and do in part believe it : 
that is to say, he believed all that was worthy, and 
recognized the balmy and Christian effect produced 


* See his famous Pastorale in the second Number of the 
¢ Musical Library,’ lately published. 
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upon well-disposed and sympathetic aminds ‘by ‘reflec- 
tions on the season. 

The Waits, that surprise us with’ music in the mid- 
dle of the night, evidently originated in honour of 
the heavenly -visitation. ‘Phey are, unfortumately, 
not apt to bewery celestial of th@ir kind. There is a 
fellow in partieular,*that\playsithe bass, Who seems to 
makea"point of béing out of tune. Me bas*two or 
three notes that are correct enough, that enable him 
to finish in a style of grandeur-and self-satisfaction, 
but his “bye-play,” for the most part, is horrible. 
However, the very idea of music is good, especially 
in tise middle of the night; and a little imagination 
and Christian charity, together with a .consideration 
of his cold fingers, will help us'to‘be thankful for 
his best parts, and slip as we can over his worst. 
When the English become a more musical people, 
zealous amateurs will volnteer their services on fine 
nights, and, going forth with theircharps and guitars, 
charm their friends and neighbours with strains ren- 
dered truly divine by the hour and the occasion,— 

Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 
(See Milton's ode, as above-mentioned. ) 


Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


Merchant of Venice. 

A Christmas Day, to be perfect, should be clear 
and cold, with holly-branches in berry, a blazing 
fire, a dinner, with mince-pies, and games and for- 
feits in the evening. You cannot have it in perfec- 
Neither,. 
alas! ean it be enjoyed by the very poor; so that, in 
fact, a perfect Christmas is impossible to be had, till 
the progress of things has distributed comfort more 


tion, if you are very fine and fashionable. 


equally. But when we do our best, we are privi- 
leged to enjoy our utmost; and charity gives us a 
right tohope. The completest enjoyer of Christmas 
(next to a lover who has to receive forfeits from his 
mistress), is the holiday school-boy, who springs up 
early, like a bird, darting hither and thither, out of sheer 
delight, thinks of his mince-pies half the morning, 
has too much of them when they come (pardon him 
this once), roasts chesnuts and cuts apples half the 
evening, is conscious of his new silver in his pocket, 
and laughs at every piece of mirth with a loudness 
that rises above every other noise. Next day'what a 
peg-top will he not buy! what string! what nuts! 
what gingerbread! And he will have a new clasp- 
knife, and pay three times too ‘much for it. Sour 
oranges also will he suck, Squeezing their checks into 
his own with staring eyes; and his mother will tell 
him they are not good for him—and let him go on. 

A Christmas evening should, if possible, finish 
with music. It carries off the excitement without 
abruptness, and sheds a repose over the conclusion of 
enjoyment. 

A word respecting the more serious part of the 
day's subject alluded to above. It is but.a word, but 
it_may sow a seed of reflection in some of the best 
natures, especially in these days of perplexity between 
new doctrines and old. It appears to us, that there 
is a point never enough dwelt upon, if at all, by 
those who attempt to bring about a reconciliation 
between belief and the want of it. It is addressed 
only to the believers in a Providence, but those who 
have that belief, if they have no other, are a nu- 
merous body. The point is this,—that Christianity, 
to say the least of it, isa Great Event. Ithas had 
@ wonderful effeet on the world, and still has, even in 
the workings of its apparently unfilial daughter, 


‘Modern Philesophy, who could never tiave been 
‘what the is, but for'the woctrine of ibouniless Deity, 
grafted upon the elegant self-reference of the Greeks, 
and the patriotism of the Romans, which was so 
~often a mere pretext for the most ummeighbourly 
igjustiee. Now so great an event must ‘have been 
in the contemplation of Providesee,—one wf the 
mountaintops of its manifestation; and, if we say, 
even of a Shakspeare and a Plato, (and not without 
reason,) that there is something “ divine” ‘in them, 
that is to say, something partaking of a more ener- 
getic and visible portion of the mysterious spirit 
breathed into mankind, how much more, and with 
how much more reverential a love, ought we not ‘to 
have a divine impression of the nature of Him, who 
drew the great line between the narrowness of the 
old world, and the universalities of the new, and 
uttered to the earth, through the angelicdl organ of 
his whole being, life, and death, that truly celestial 
doctrine “ Think of others !” 

In saying this, we have no intention of begging 
the question in favour of any species of false Christi- 
anity, either such as is dishonourable to heaven by 
its bigotry and other melancholy inconsistencies, or 
pernicious to man by its disingenuousness and 
worldly use. In thorough and'spotless sincerity do 
Would we were as free from blemish in 
other respects! But we add ‘this protestation in 
order to discrepate our opinion from those. who 


we Say it. 


make “ artistical ” or “* theatrical” ones of a’show of 
Christian ‘belief, very much, we think, to be depre- 
cated, and such as the‘ Atheneum’ pointed at the 
other day in some excellent remarks on a French 
book. And the editor of the* Kent Herald’ will 
have the kindness to take it as a reply to his hand- 
some comment on our notice of his poetical address 
to us, published a few weeks ago in this Journal, 
under the head of a ‘ Remonstrance and an 
Answer:’ for it is he, it seems, who honoured us 
with the verses; and some perplexity in connexion 
with the present subject was, we suspect, at the 
bottom of them. We intended to-say more, especially 
for the sake of the correspondent’who writes to us 
under the signature of Oxe or tHe Miuion ; but a 
dread of violating ouranti-controversial system hinders 
us, as well as some other considerations ; and we 
should apologize for its introduction on this holiday 
occasion, did not the holiday itself warrant an alterna- 
tion of the liveliest and most serious ‘moods. Luckily, 
be serious as we may, there is nothing, thank heaven, 
ponderous or gloomy in our seriousness. Our 
notions of Christianity are as universal as‘the'skies, 
and as happy as childhood ; and our emblem of it, if 
we-were a painter, and could paint it in one figure, 
would be a child with the forehead of a man,—the 
meeting of the extremes of innocence and wisdom. 


i 


All Great Poets Good Men. — False philosophy, 
false poetry, and false religion—all arise from self- 
willed ignorance, or misconceptions of the intimations 
Nature gives us of herown laws. “ Truth and pure 
delight” are inseparable, because, cognate; but im- 
pure pleasure obscures and confuses those intimations 
which in their settled brightness are intuitives. 
Hence all great poets have been good men. In all 
cases where the physical has disturbed or oppressed the 
spiritual, poetry in that man’s being has i 
and died, or shown, by fits and starts, a” convulsive 
strength tenacious of troubled life. <And-so ‘has it 
ever fared with philosophy and religion—in the decay 
or extinction of “ pure delight,” whether wrought by 
prideful reason rushing into the dark, or by po 
revel impatient of the ideal, philosophy i 
into scepticism, and religion into superstition. —Es- 
says on Spenser, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


‘a. 
THE SONG OF THE CAT. 
[Waihave ttiken a liberty with our esteemed corre. 
spondent, Booxworm, in publishing the following 
private communication, by way of preface to the good 
old song -with-whieh-he has -favoured-us,-but, to say 
nothing:of the commenflationwith whith he sets out, 
and of a#hich we are willing tomvail ourselves, it will 
save usithe necessity of moticimgione orttwo points in 
other words; and there is something to usso pleasant 
and straightforward in his style, that we could not 





help: printing the whole of it. ] 
* Dear Sir, 
“ Your admirable witra-domestic article, ‘ The-Cat 


by the Fireside,’ put me in mind of a Scotch song, 
supposed to be the ruminations of a cat (albeit she is 
not a ruminating animal), while ‘basking ‘in ‘the-stm 
of a comfortable‘fire. I have written it down from 
memory, and transmit it to’you, thinking it may per- 
‘haps “be worthy a place in your Journal. Tf you 
deem that it is so worthy, please give directions that 
it be ‘set up’ ‘by a compositor who is a Scotchman, 
that the ‘Scottish spelling may be attended to. I 
hope you will excuse this interference, but I have 
often been vexed withthe blunders made by English- 
men in-such cases. 

“ The burthen of the “sang ’—* Three threeds an’ a 
thrum ’~is' the translation given to the sound “of the 
eat’s purring bythe Seotch, I suppose from the simi- 
larity which exists ‘between ‘it and the ‘birring’ of 
a spinning-wheel, to which ‘ Three threeds an’ a 
thrum’ evidently refers. 

“Tn the ‘Hints for Table Talk” which you have, 
will you be so kind as correct the following error. 
Talking ef ‘ehemistry being in the very salutation,’ 
I have derived .it from cameo (I think), please alter 
that to kamai, the sound of the Arabic word signify. 
ing to conceal. Excuse this trouble, and believe me 
yours truly. 

«“ Dec. 6. 1834.” 


AULD BAWTHRENS’ SANG, 
AT A SCOTCH INGLE SIDE. 
The gudewife birrs wi’ the wheel:a’ day, 
Three'threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
A walth o’ wark, an’ sma’ time for play, 
Wi' the lint sae white, and worset grey, 
Work fu’ hard she maun, while sing I may 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


The gudewife rises frae out her bed, 
Three threads an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Wi’ her cozey nicht-mutch round her head, 
To steer the fire to a blaze sae red ; 
Her feet I rub wi’ welcome glad, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


I daunder round her wi’ blythesome birr, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
An’ rub on her legs my sleek warm fur ; 
Wi’ sweeps o’ my tail I welcome her, 
An’ round her rin, wherever she stir, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


The men-folks’ time for rest is gye sma’, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
They're out in sunshine, an’ out in snaw ; 
Tho’ cauld winds whistle, or rain should fa’, 
I, i’ the ingle, dae nought ava’, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


I like the gudeman, but Joe the wife, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’a thrum, 
Days mony they've seen o’ leil and strife; . 
O’ sorrow human hours are rife ; f 
Their hand's been mine a’ the days o’ my life, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 
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Auld bawttirens grey, she kitten’d me here, 
Three threeds.an’ a thrum,. 
Three threeds an’ a.thrum, 
An’. wha was my sire I ne'er did speir + 
Brithers an’ sisters smoor’d i’ the weir, 
Left me alane to my mither dear; 
Three threeds an’ ai thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


An’ syne she loe'd me muekle mair, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
For want o” her weans, near a’ ta’en frae’r,, 
Her only kitten she couldoa spare, 
I a healing was to’her heart sae sair; 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


As I grew a cat, wi’ look sae douse, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
She learnt me to catch the pilf’rin’ mouse ; 
Wi the thief-like rottons I had nae truce, 
But banish’d them frae the maister’s house, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


Mither got fushonless, auld, an’ blin’, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds.an’ a thrumy, 
The bluid in her veins was cauld an’ thin; 
Her claws were blunt, an’ she couldna rin, 
An’ t’ her forbears was sune gather'd in, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum. 


Now I sit hurklin’ aye i’ the ase, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
The queen I am o’ that cozey place; 
As wi’ ilka paw I dicht my face, 
Ising an’ purr, wi’ mickle grace, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 
Three threeds an’ a thrum, 


—— 


ACCOUNT OF THE SINGULAR ANIMAL, 
THE DUCK-BILLED WATER-MOLBE. 
( From the ‘ Amulet’ for 1835,—an exéellent number.) 


Tr was on a beautiful evening in the month of Oeto- 
ber, the commencement of summer in southern lati- 
tudes, that we arrived in a district lying to the south- 
west of Sydney, and distant about two hundred miles 
from that of the Colonial Government, I approached 
the banks of the Yas river, in the interior of Austra. 
lia. The scenery here is of the most picture 
description: the open forest country and wooded 
hills; the neat cottage and garden, with the grain of 
a vivid green just bursting into ear: the tranqaillity 
around being only occasionally disturbed by the 
lowing of cattle, bleating of sheep, or the gay and 
blithesome notes of the feathered tribe. The silver 
Stream of the Yas continued its silent course, its 
banks adorned by the beautiful pendulous aeacias, 
which, at that season, were profusely covered by 
their rich golden and fragrant blossoms; while the 
lofty and majestic gum-trees, the graceful manna, or 
the “swamp oak,” added to the variety and 
beauty of the landseape. 

The sun was near its setting, when, at a mor 
quiet part of the river, I sought foe Liptoes of * ai 
pore yo ov « water- moles,” the ornithorynchus 

cus of naturalists, known also as the 
or duck-billed animal. pines, 


_ Those only who are accustomed to view and inves. 
tigate the varying productions of nature—whether in 
the peculiar forms and habits of the animal, or the 
brilliant and animating varieties of the vegetable 
world—can appreciate the true feelings of enjoyment 
experienced on seeing in their native haunts creatures 
which before were kuown merely from vague de- 
scription. 

Perhaps no animal, on its first introduction into 
Europe, gave rise to greater doubts as to its being a 
production of nature, or excited deeper intexests 
among naturalists respecting its habits and economy, 
than this paradoxical creature, which,. from its 
external appearance, as well as internal anatomy, 
may be correctly described as forming a connecting 
link between the bird and the quadruped. 

.The animal, when seen in a livi state runni 
along the ground, conveys to the qeleay an idea of 
something supernatural, ‘and its uncouth form pro- 
duces. terror in the minds of the timid: even the 





canine race (except those accustomed to bring them. 

out’ of the water whien shot) stare at them with, 

erect ears, and tlie feline race avoid them; still, 

although of such a “questionable shape,” it is an, 

animal of perfectly harmless, although restless dis- 
tion. 


Among‘the colonists in Australia, it is known by 
the name of’ “ water-mole,” from some resemblance 
it bears to the common. European mole. By the 
aboriginal tribes at Bathurst, Goulburn Plains, Yas, 

arrumbrit and Tumat: countries, it is designated 
by-the two names.mallangong and tambreet, the latter 
being more:in use with them than the former. 

The body is depressed like the otter, mole, and 
beaver. It is covered’ by long,and thick dark brown 
hair, underneath whieh is.a short and very soft fur, 
resembling the two distinct kinds found on the seal 
and otter. On the abdomen, breast, and throat, the 
far-and hair is of much finer quality, and more silky 
in its nature. In young specimens, the under sur- 
face of the tail is covered by hair of a beautiful sil- 
very white; this is lost, however, in thie adult; the 
under-surface of the tail, in such, having merely a 
few coarse hairs scattered over it. This circumstance 
induced many to suppose that the animal used its 
tail as a trowel, in a manner similar to the beaver ; 
but from an examination of their burrows, I have no 
doubt that the hair is rubbed off by the attrition of 
the tail on the surface of the ground. _°The tail is 
flat, broad, and inclining on eaeh side abruptly off at 
the termination, beyond which the long hairs project. 
The hair on the upper part of the tail is of a dark 
colour, long, and coarse, and destitute of the peculiar 
glossy appearance of the other parts of the body. 
There was no variation in the colour of the fur in, all 
the specimens I have seen; the under short fur is of 
a greyish hue. The whole of the under surface of 
the body is of a ferruginous colour, varying in inten- 
sity according to age. The legs are short, feet pen- 
a webbed, and in the fore-feet, the web 
extends a short distance beyond the claws, is loose, 
and falls back when the animal burrows. The 
head is flat; and from the mouth, two lips or mandi- 
bles project, resembling the beak of a Shoveller 
duck; the lower mandible is short and narrower 
than the upper, and its internal edges are channelled 
with numerous striz, resembling, in some degree, 
those seen in the bill of aduck. The colour of the 
superior mandible above, when seen in an animal 
recently taken out of the water, is of a dull, dirty, 
greyish black, covered with innumerable minute dots, 
and the cartilaginous continuation around the man- 
dible is uniformly smooth and soft. The eyes are 
very small, but brilliant, and of a light brown colour; 
they are situated rather high up the head. The 
external orifice of the ear is situated at the upper 
part of the external angle of the eye; the orifice is 
easily discovered when a living specimen is exa- 
mined, as the animal is then seen frequently to open 
and. close it; but remaining collapsed in dead spe- 
cimens, it is not easily perceived by persons unac- 
quainted with its exact situation. From this orifice 
a semicircular cartilaginous canal is continued, 
whieh terminates at the base of the skull, and pro- 
bably increases the intensity of sound, giving the 
animal an acute auditory power. ‘The size varies; 
but the males are usually found to be, in a small 
degree, larger than the females, the average length 
being from eighteen to twenty inches. 

Tt was at a tranquil part of the Yas river, which 
the colonists call “ponds,” on the surface of which 
numerous aquatic plants grew, that I first beheld 
these animals. It is in places of this description 
that the water-moles are most commonly seen, seek- 
ing their food among the aquatic plants, whilst the 
steep and shaded banks afford them: excellent situa- 
tions for excavating their burrows. 

T readily recognized their dark bodies just appearing 
level with the water, the head slightly raised, by the 
cirelesmade around tliem from their paddling motions. 
It is necessary at this time for the speetator to remain 
perfectly stationary, as the slightest noise or move- 
ment will cause the timid creatures instantly to dis- 
appear; and they seldom re-appear when frightened, 
so acute are their sight and hearing. But, if the 
spectator remain quiet while the animal is paddling 
abeut, he will have an excellent view of its move- 
ments; it, however, seldom remains longer than one 
or two minutes, but dives, and re-appears. a short 
distance above or below the stream from the place-at 
which it. was observed to descend. Although the 
animal may rise close to the spot on which the sports- 
mam patiently waits, it is useless to level the gun, as 
the action would cause its instant disappearance. 
Preparations must be made to discharge the gun on 
its reappearance at the surface, which, when the 
animal descends unfrightened, is almost certain to 
take place in a short time. A near shot is requisite, 
a distant one being almost useless. 

When the fur is wet, the animal has‘a soiled and 
far from attractive appearance, resembling more a 
lump of dirty weeds which are often seen floating 
about the rivers than any production of the animal 
kingdom’; it would therefore often escape observa- 
tion. but for its paddling motion in the water; such 
was its appearance, when lying dead on the surface, 


or.when drifted by, the stream. against the stump of'a 
tree, or among the reeds and bulrushes growing pro~ 
fusely near and upon the banks of the river. 


The. animals, are seen in the Australian rivers at 
all. seasons.of the year, but. are most abundant 
during the spring: and summer. months; and,I think 
a. query:may arise. whether they, do not hybernate. 
The best time: for seeing. them. is. very-early. in the. 
morning, or late in the evening; during floods and 
freshes. they are frequently. perceived travelling up 
and down the rivers. When, going: down, they ap- 
pear to allow themselves to be carried by the force 
of the stream without making any exertion, but 
when swimming against the stream, all their museu- 
lar power is exerted to the utmost to stem. the force 
of the current. The opinion. that so generally pre- 
vails, that these animals must be shot instantly dead, 
otherwise they wili sink and not re-appear, I did not 
find correct in practice; if missed, this is likely to 
occur, but if the animal is wounded; although it sinks, 
it almost invariably afterwards ascends to the surface 
of the water, some distance from the place at which 
it had dived. Some require several shots before they 
are killed, or before they are so severely wounded as 
to secure their capture, which they frequently evade, 
even when wounded, by diving; and oftentimes, 
unless the sportsman is very vigilant, in rising they 
may come up amongst reeds and rushes (which are 
plentiful in some parts, extending out from the banks 
of the river), and thus.escape observation altogether. 


When the ornithorynchus is captured, it makes 
great efforts to regain its liberty, and its loose 
integuments cause it to be retained with difficulty, 
for the, animal, feels as if it was contained in a 
thick fur bage under which are very. powerful cutae 
neous muscles. During: its struggles. to escape it 
makes no; attempt to bite, but occasionally emits a 
low, growling noise, The aborigines use them for 
food. The methods employed in their capture are 
by. digging them out of the burrows, or by spearing 
them. They dig up the burrows at certain, seasons 
of the year, when the young are nearly full grown, 
and.at the time they consider them excellent eating, 
and often capture the old animal at the same. time 
One morning I accompanied a native to inspect. the 
burrow of one from which, the preceding summer, he 
told me the young had been taken. 

We availed ourselves of his assistance in seeking 
for the burrows. On a steep bank near that part of 
the Yas river where I first had the gratification of 
seeing these animals, and which I have before de- 
scribed as abounding in river weeds, and the banks 
decorated by overhanging acacias in full bloom, 
strewing the surface of the water with their golden 
blossoms shaken off by the wind, our keen-sighted 
guide pointed out to our uninitiated eyes the tracks 
of the animals on the moist earth close to the water ; 
these tracks being followed up the bank, at a distance 
varying from two to five feet, the entrance of the 
burrows, concealed by the long grass and shrubs which 
grew profusely and Juxuriantly in these situations, was 
soon discovered, and the tracks had evidently a very 
recent appearance. Following the same method he 
had adopted on similar occasions, the native placed 
his hand within the burrow, and took from its lower 
surface pieces of clay, on which impressions of the 
animals’ feet were distinctly marked. From the 
situation of these burrows, and from being so. con- 
cealed by shrubs and long grass, as well as the height 
and steepness of the bank, I regarded it as next to 
impossible to explore them. 

Some of the burrows on this bank had also a second 
entrauce under the water, communicating with the 
principal or largest entrance above it. Although this 
second entrance was found in several, we could not 
discover: it.in all. Often during this our first: excur- 
sion of the kind, we mistook the holes of water-rats 
and other animals for those of the ornithorynchus, but 
our more experienced tawny companion always told 
us what they were, at the same time kindly pointing 
out the difference, so that, under such able guidance, 
there is but little doubt that, in course of time, we 
might have become expert “ water-mole” hunters. 
Besides seeking for the habitation, we kept also an 
oceasional look-out for the owners of these grave 
dwellings. - 

Very late in the eveningjwe perceived two paddling 
about in a small pond of the river, but they eluded 
all our endeavours to get: a sufficiently near shot at 
them, I frequently heard a splash in the water at 
one particular part. of the bank, whenever I approached 
it, as if the animal had retreated to the bank, but, 
unable to gain the burrow in time, had, on my ap- 
proaeh, taken again to the water. As this occurred 
several times about the same place, and as darkness 
was setting in rapidly, I marked the situation of the 
spot. 

On the following morning, whilst the horses were 
saddling for a ride to Mount Lavinia, the farm and 
residence of Mr Henry O’Brien, on Yas plains, we 
went down, accompanied by the native, Darega, to 
that part of the river at which I had supposed the 
water-mole to have been attempting to regain its 
burrow. _I was right in my conjecture, for, near the 
spot, tracks of one were very distinetly visible, and 
were traced up the bank, when, amongst some ‘long 
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grass, the entrance was discovered; the tracks con- 
tinuing on the under surface of the interior, was suffi- 
cient to determine its being inhabited, which our 
black companion, Darega, consented to. The situa- 
tion was one admirably calculated for digging up the 
burrow, as the bank gradually sloped, and was neither 
very high nor steep; so I came to the determination 
to explore it, not with the expectation of meetin: 
with any young, for my dissected specimens indu 

a contrary opinion, but from a desire of examining 
the internal construction of the burrows themselves. 
Spades were consequently sent for. 

The entrance was large, particularly when com- 
pared to its size in the continuation, measuring one 
foot three inches in depth, and one foot one inch in 
breadth, Instead of laying the burrow intirely open 
from the entrance to the termination, which would 
have been a laborious undertaking, holes were opened 
at certain distances in its direction, according to the 
method adopted by the aborigines. The depth of 
these burrows beneath the surface of the earth may 
be from one foot to one foot and a half, but gradually 
tending towards the surface as it proceeds up the 
bank, so that the termination or nest is nearly super- 
ficial with the earth's surface. This burrow, as it 
receded from the entrance, became narrow, being 
about the usual size of the animal when uncontracted. 

We had traced the burrow for the distance of ten 
feet four inches, and had just dug a pit down upon 
it, and saw it still continuing its course up the bank, 
when the well-known beak and head of a-water-mole 
was seen protruding for an instant from the upper 
part, as if it had been disturbed from its repose, and 
had, therefore, come down to see what we were about 
with its habitation. It did not remain an instant, 
however, appearing not to fancy our captivating phy- 
siognomies ; for, as soon as it beheld us, it thought 
we could be there making such a noise for no very 
benevolent purpose, for it immediately turned up to 
take refuge in that part of the burrow not yet ex- 
plored; but in turning it was seized by the hind leg, 
and secured as a lawful prisoner of the chase. It 
proved to be a full-grown female. When I held the 
unfortunate platypus in my hands, its little bright 
eyes glistened, and the orifices of the ears were ex- 
panded and contracted alternately, as if eager to catch 
the slightest sound ; its little heart palpitating vio- 
lently with fear and anxiety. After it had been re- 
tained in the hands some time it became more recon- 
ciled to its situation. 

The animal certainly appeared very much aston- 
ished when it was hauled out of its subterraneous 
dwelling. It uttered no sound when first captured, 
nor attempted to bite; in its struggles for liberty, the 
hind claws being sharp, would scratch the hand, but 
not sufficiently to be regarded. 

The ornithorynchus was placed in a cask, with 
grass, mud (taken from the river), and water, and all 
that could make it comfortable under existing cir- 
cumstances. It ran round its place of confinement, 
scratching and making great efforts to get out; but 
finding them useless, it became quite tranquil, con- 
tracted itself into a small compass, and was soon bu- 
ried in sleep. At night, however, it was very rest- 
less, and made great efforts to escape, going round the 
cask with its forepaws raised against the sides, the 
web turned back, scratching violently with the claws 
of the forefeet, as if to burrow its way out. In the 
morning, I found the animal fast asleep, the tail being 
turned inwards, the head and beak under the breast, 
and the body contracted into a very small compass. 
When disturbed from its sleep, it utters a soft growl- 
ing noise, something like the growl of a young dog, 
but in a softer and miore harmoniouskey. Although 
quiet most of the day, its efforts to escape continued 
with a growling noise during the night. The animal 
seemed a great curiosity to the Europeans about Yas, 
who had not before had an opportunity of seeing one 
alive. Although they have long been known to be 
burrowing animals, yet I believe this to be the first 
burrow explored, and the first living animal capturcd 
by an European. 

The female gives birth to from one to four young ones 
at a time, the usual number being two. The mother 
first suckles, but when her offspring are suiiiciently old, 
feeds them with comminuted insects mingled with 
mud, until they are capable of taking to the water 
and providing for themselves. 

Another burrow, which we afterwards explored, 
near Goulburn Plains, continued up the bank in a 
serpentine form, and was very long; after a labo- 
rious task, from the hardness of the nd, the 
termination was attained at a distance of thirty-five 
feet from the entrance to the inhabited part; they 
— been found to extend even a distance of fifty 


The arrival at the termination of this very exten- 
sive burrow was made known by a growling bein, 
very distinctly heard to issue forth ; this, at first, 
thonght proceeded from the old one, which I now 
expected of having an opportunity of viewing with 
her young; but recollecting, under similar circum- 
stances, that the old one had forsaken her progeny, 
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think of it, more ially when at its termination 
the fur of the animal or animals was seen; and what 
then surprised me was, that although there was 
abundance of growling, yet there was no attempt of 
the animals to escape. On being taken out, they 
were found to be full-furred young ones, coiled up 
asleep, which growled exceedingly on being exposed 
to the “broad light of noon-day.” There were two, 
a male and female, of the dimensions of ten inches 
from the beak to the extremity of the tail. 


These animals had a most beautiful sleek and deli- 
cate appearance, when compared with those of 
growth, and seemed never to have left the burrow. 
The nest, if it may be ‘so termed, consisted of dry 
river weeds, the epidermis of reeds, and small dry 
fibrous roots of some kinds of plants, all strewed on 
the floor of the cavity, which was of sufficient size 
to contain the mother and her young. When awoke 
and placed on the ground, they would move about, 
but not make the wild attempts at escape we had 
perceived in the old ones when caught. Indeed, it 
was rather a subject of surprise that we did not cap- 
ture, or, at all events, see the old one escape; but, 
not long after, the black captured a female on the 
bank not far distant from the burrow, which, there 
is no doubt, was the mother of the young we had 
just taken, which had escaped in the intermediate 
spaces of the burrow which were left, when all were 
busily engaged in exploring its long and tedious 
windings. The old specimen was in a ragged and 
wretchedly poor condition, the fur was abraded in 
several places, the hind claws were also rubbed and 
wounded and she seemed to be in a miserable and 
weak state.* 

In the young animals, the beak above was of a 
similar colour to the same organ in the old speci- 
mens, but on their under surface it was a beautiful 
pink, from the minute blood vessels being distinctly 
seen through the delicate epidermis, like the bloom 
of rosy health on the cheeks of the infantile portion 
of our race; the legs, close to the feet, were fringed 
with fine silvery hairs, and the whole of the under 
surface of the tail had a similar covering, but coarser; 
the fur on the back, although of a more delicate na- 
ture, was similar in colour, as was also the under 
part of the chest and abdomen, but of a lighter tinge 
than that observed in full grown specimens. 

The young animals sleep in various positions, 
sometimes extended and often rolled up, like a 
hedge-hog, in the form of a ball. They formed an 
interesting group in the box in which I placed them, 
seemingly happy andcontent. One lay curled up like 
a dog, keeping its beak warm with the flattened tail 
brought over it; another stretched on its back, the 
head resting, by way of a pillow, upon the body of 
the old one, which lay on its side, the back resting 
against the side of the box, all fast asleep. At 
another time, one would be seen lying on the back, 
with outstretched paws, another on its side, and the 
third coiled or rolled in the form of a ball. They 
lie in various positions, shifting them as they may 
feel fatigued ; but the most favourite position of the 
young animals is rolled up like a ball : this is effected 
by the fore paws being placed under the beak, the 
head and mandible bent down towards the tail, the 
hind paws crossed over the mandibles, and the tail 
being turned up to complete the rotundity of the 


re. 

Although furnished with a good thick coat of fur, 
they seem particular about being kept warm and 
comfortable. 

They would permit me to smooth their fur, but if 
the mandibles were touched, they darted away im- 
mediately, those parts appearing to be remarkably 
sensitive. The young I permitted to run about the 
room, as they pleased,’but the old specimen was so rest- 
less, and damaged the walls of the rooms so much by 
attempts at burrowing, that I was obliged to keep her 
a close prisoner in the box, where during the day she 
would remain quiet, but at night was very restless, and 
eager to escape from her place of confinement. The 
food I then gave them, and afterwards continued, 
was bread soaked in water, chopped , and meat 
minced very small; although, at first, I presented 
them with milk, they did not seem to prefer it to 
water. The young were very tranquil; as they were 
not confined in the night, I heard them growling, 
and they seemed as if they were fighting, the saucer 
containing their food being upset in the scuffie ; but, 
on the following morning, they were quietly rolled 
up fast asleep, side ante the temporary nest I 
had formed for them. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————__F 
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from some unaccountable cause, they 
pose behind a box, or some dark corner, in preference 
to their former habitation. They usually reposed 
side by side, like a pair of furred balls; and awful 
little growls issued from them when disturbed, but, 
when very sound asleep, they were handled and exa- 
mined without any hint of the kind. 


At first, I was inclined to consider them night 
animals ; but I found that the time of their leaving 
the burrow was exceedingly irregular, both durin 
the day and night; but they seemed more lively ak 
more p Pesca to ramble about the room after dark, 
commencing about dark ; yet all their movements in 
this respect were so very i ar that no just con- 
clusions could be drawn, further than that they were 
both night and day animals, preferring the cool and 
dusky evenings to the heat and glare of noon. This 
habit was not confined to the young specimens, for 
the old ones were just as irregular, sometimes sleep- 
ing all day, and lively at night, and sometimes the 
reverse. I have often found them asleep and running 
about at the same periods of the day, the male leaving 
the burrow alone, the female remaining asleep ; he 
returns, curls himself up and sleeps, and then the 
female leaves. At this time, having fed from the 
saucer of food placed before them, they would paddle 
round the room, and return to their usual sleeping- 
place. Although they frequently left alternately, 
yet at other times they would suddenly go out 
together. One evening, when both were running 
about, the female uttered a squeaking noise, as if 
calling her companion, which was in some part of 
the room behind the furniture, and was invisible. 
He immediately answered her in a similar note, and, 
noting the direction the answer to her signal came 
from, she went to the place where he had secreted 
himseif. 

It is very ludicrous to see these uncouth animals 
open their mandible-like lips and yawn, stretching 
out the fore-paws, and extending the web of their 
fore-feet to their utmost expansion. Although this 
was natural, yet, not being in the habit of seeing a 
duck yawn, it had the semblance of being perfectly 
unnatural. 

It often surprised me how they contrived to reach 
the summit of a book-case, or any other elevated 
piece of furniture. This, at last, ‘was discovered to 
be effected by the animal supporting the back against 
the wall, and placing the feet against the book-case, 
and then, by aid of the strong cutaneous muscles of 
the back, and the claws of the feet, they contrived to 
reach the top very expeditiously. They perform this 
mode of climbing often, so that I had many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the manner in which it was 
done. 

When running, they are exceedingly animated ; 
their little eyes glisten, and the orifices of the ears 
contract and dilate so as to catch the slightest sound ; 
they struggle very much to escape, if taken up at 
this time for examination. Their eyes being placed 
so much above the head, they do not see objects well 
in a straight line, and consequently run against every- 
thing in the room, and spread “dire confusion” 
among all the light and easily overturnable articles. 
I have seen them now and then elevate the head, as 
if to regard the objects round or above them; but 
they more usually run head-foremost, without looking 
on one side or the other. Sometimes I have been 
able to play with them by scratching and tickling 
them with my finger; they seemed to enjoy it, for 
they opened their mandibles, biting playfully at the 
finger, and moving about in the same manner as we 
see a young dog enjoy similar treatment. 

As well as combing their fur to clean it, when wet, 
I have also seen them often peck it (if the term may 
be allowed) with the beak, as a duck would clean its 
feathers. What with this, and the combing of the 


lic, coolly incline to one side, and scratch them- 
selves in the gentlest manner imaginable. After the 
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pose. It is seldom they remain longer than ten or 
fifteen minutes in the water at a time. 

One evening both the animals came out about 
dusk, went and eat food from the saucer, and then 
commenced playing like two puppies, attacking with 
their mandibles, and raising their fore-paws against 
each other. In the scuffle one would get thrust 
down, and when the spectator would expect it to rise 
again, the animal would commence scratching itself ; 
its an ist looking on, and waiting for the other to 
rise and renew the combat. é 

Some time after, to my great regret, my little 
favourites became meagre; their coats lost the 
sleek and beautiful appearance which before caused 
them to be so much admired, and they ate very 
little; yet they ran about, and appeared lively. 
But these external symptoms were much against 
their being in a state of health. When wet, their 
fur became matted, and never appeared to a 
so readily as before; the mandibles, and, indeed, 
every part of the animals, indicated anything but a 
condition of health. How different was their ap- 
pearance now from the time I removed them from 
the burrow ; then, their plump and sleek appearance 
excited even the apathetic blacks, now, the poor 
creatures could only excite commiseration for their 
reduced condition. The female died on the 29th of 
January, 1833, and the male on the 2nd of fo pio 
having been kept by me during the space of nearly 
five weeks. Thus my expectations of conveying 
them to England were frustrated. 


a 
THE WEEE. 


From Wednesday the 24th to Tuesday the 30th December. 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 
SELECTED FROM BRAND, FOSTER, AND HONE. 


Singular Devonshire Customs on Christmas Eve.— 
A superstitious notion prevails, in the western parts 
of Devonshire, that at twelve o'clock at night, on 
Christmas Eve, the oxen in their stalls are always 
found on their knees, in an attitude of devotion; 
and that (which is still more singular), since the 
alteration of the style, they contrive to do this only 
on the Eve of old Christmas Day. An _ honest 
countrymen, living on the edge of St Stephen’s 
Downs, near Launceston, Cornwall, informed me, 
October 28th, 1790, that he once, with some others, 
made a trial of the truth of the above, and watching 
several oxen in their stalls at the above time, at 
twelve o’clock at night, they observed the two oldest 
oxen only fall upon their knees, and as, he expressed 
it in the idiom of the country, make “a cruel 
moan, like Christian creatures ;” I could not but with 
great difficulty keep my countenance: he saw, and 
seemed, angry that I gave so little credit to his tale, 
and, walking off in a pettish humour, seemed to 
“ marvel at my unbelief.” There is an old print of 
the Nativity, in which the oxen in the stable, near 
the Virgin and Child, are represented upon their 
knees, as in a suppliant posture. This graphic re- 
presentation has probably given rise to the above 
superstitious notion on this head. 

Christmas Day, in the primitive Church, was 
always observed as’the Sabbath-day ; and, like that, 
preceded by an Eve, or Vigil, hence our present 
Christmas Eve. On the night of this, our ancestors 
were wont to light up candles of an uncommon size, 
called Christmas Candles, and lay a log of wood 
upon the fire, called a Yule Log, or Christmas 
Block, to illuminate the house, and, as it were, to 
turn night into day. This custom is, in some mea- 
sure, still kept up in the North of England. [And 
in the South say others. In truth, it is a custom 
lingering, or revived, more or less, in all parts of the 
country. | 

Old English Hospitalities.—_A writer in the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ for February, 1795, p. 110, gives 
the following account of a custom which takes place 
annually, on the 24th of December, at the house of 
Sir —— Holt, Bart., of Aston Jureta, Birmingham: 
—‘ As soon as supper is over, a table is set in the 
hall; on it is placed a brown loaf, with twenty silver 
threepences stuck on the top of it, a tankard of ale, 
with pipes and tobacco; and the two oldest ser- 


No account is given of 
custom, but it has been practised ever 


the servants have full liberty to dance, sing, and go 
to bed when they please.” 

Christmas Boxes or Presents.—The custom of an- 
nual donations at Christmas and on New Year’s Day 
is very ancient, being copied by the Christians from 
the Polytheists of Rome, at the time the public 
religion was chan These presents, now-a-days, 
are more commonly made on the morrow of Christ- 
mas. From this circumstance, the festival of St 
Stephen has got the nick-name of Christmas Boxing 
Days, and, by corruption, Boxing Days. 

In London, and in many other parts of Europe, 
large families and establishments keep regular lists of 
tradesmen’s servants, apprentices, and other persons 
who come about making a sort of annual claim on 
them for a Christmas Box on this day. This prac- 
tice, however, is declining; and, in many places, is 
now confined to children. The parish boys and 
children at schools bring about their samples of 
writing, and ask for money ; and the Bellman, the 
Watchman, the Waits, and the Church-Band, still 
repeat their wonted annual calls on the hospitable 
feeling with which a smoking Christmas board of 
turkey, plum-pudding, and minced-pies, inspires the 
pious head of an old fashioned family mansion. 

We are told in the ‘Athenian Oracle,’ vol. 1, p. 360. 
that the Christmas Box money is derived from hence : 
The Romish priests had masses said for almost 
everything. Ifa ship went out to the Indies, the 
priests had a box in her, under the protection of some 
saint; and for masses, as their cant was, to be said 
for them to that saint, &c. the poor people must 
put something into the priests’ box, which was not 
opened till the ship’s return. The mass, at that 
time, was called Christ-mass; the box, called Christ- 
mass box, or money gathered against that time, that 
masses might be made by the priests to the saints to 
forgive the people the debaucheries of that time; 
and from this, servants had the liberty to get box- 
money, that they, too, might be enabled to pay the 
priest for his masses, knowing well the truth of the 
proverb,—‘* No Money, no Pater Noster.” 

Christmas Carols.—Bishop Taylor observes, that 
the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ the well-known hymn sung 
by the angels to the shepherds at our Lord’s Nativity, 
was the earliest Christmas Carol. Bourne cites 
Durand, to prove that, in the earlier ages of the 
churches, the bishops were accustomed, on Christmas 
Day, to sing Carols among their clergy. He seems 
perfectly right in deriving the word carol from can- 
tare, to sing, and vola, an interjection of joy. This 
2 of pious song is undoubtedly of most ancient 

ate. 

“From%a carol (says Mr Hone) called ‘ Dives 
and Lazarus,’ I annex an amusing extract. How- 
ever whimsical this may appear to the reader, he 
can scarce conceive its ludicrous effect when the 
metre of the last line is solemnly drawn out to 
its utmost length by a Warwickshire chaunter, 
and so solemnly listened to by the well-disposed 
crowd, who seem without difficulty to believe 
that Dives sits on a serpent’s knee. The idea of 
sitting on the knee was, perhaps, conveyed to the 
poet’s mind by old wood-cut representations of 
Lazarus seated in Abralham’s lap. More anciently, 
Abraham was frequently drawn holding him up 
by the sides, to be seen by Dives in hell. In an 
old book now before me they are so represented, 
with the additions of a devil blowing the fire under 
Dives with a pair of bellows. On the continent 
(continues the same inquiring and sincere writer) 
the custom of carolling at Christmas is almost uni- 
versal. During the last days of Advent, Calabrian 
minstrels enter Rome, and are to be seen in every 
street saluting the shrines of the Virgin mother with 
their wild music, under the traditional notions of 
charming her labour-pains on the approaching Christ- 
mas. Lady Morgan observed them frequently stop- 
ping at the shop of a carpenter. In reply to ques- 
tions concerning this, the workman who stood at the 
door said, that it was done out of respect to St 
Joseph! I have an old print of this practice. Two 
Calabrian shepherds are represented devoutly playing, 
at Christmas, in a street of Rome, before a stone 
shrine containing a sculpture of the Infant Jesus 
in the Virgin’s arms, lighted up by candles, 
with a relief under it of supplicating souls in 
purgatorial jfire, inscribed Dite Ave Maria. A 
young female, with a rosary, is praying on her knees 
before the sculpture. The shepherds stand behind 
and blow the bagpipes and a clarionet. If one there 
be, who has proceeded until now without tiring, he 
will know how much pleasantness there is in pursuits 
like these. To him who inquires of what use they 
are, 1 answer, that I have found them agreeable 
recreations at leisure moments. I love an oid MS. 
and a ballad in print, and I know no distance that I 
would not travel to obtain Autolycus’s— 


‘+ Ballad of a fieh that appeared upon the coast, 
on Wednesday the forescore of April, forty 
thousand fathoms above tuater, and sung this 
ballad against the hard hearts of maids.” 

I can rarely tell why collectors have almost over- 
looked Carols as a class of popular poetry. To me 
they have been objects of interest, from circumstances 


which occasionally determine the directions of pur- 
suits. The washed round the annual sheets, and 
the melody of “God rest you, merry Gentlemen,” 
delighted my childhood ; and J still listen with pleasure 
to the shivering carolist’s evening chaunt towards the 
clean kitchen window, decked with holly, the blazing fire 
showing the whitened hearth, and reflecting gleams of 
light from the surfaces of the dresser utensils. 

Since this sheet was at the printer’s, Gilbert Davis, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., &c. has published eight 
Ancient Christmas Carols, with the tunes to which 
they were formerly sung in the west of England. 
This isalaudable and successful effort to rescue from 
oblivion some carol melodies, which in a few years 
will be no more heard.” 

Mr Davies says that, “ On Christmas Day these 
carols took the place of psalms in all the churches, 
especially at afternoon service, the whole congregation 
joining; and, at the end, it was usual for the parish 
clerk to declare, in a loud voice, his wishes for a 
merry Christmas and a happy new year.” 

A sentiment similar to that of the parish clerk’s in 
the West of England, was expressed last year in a 
way that leaves little doubt of its former general 
adoption at the same season. Just before Christmas 
Day, I was awakened in London, at the dead of the 
night, by the playing of the waits: on the conclusion 
of their solemn tunes, one of the performers exclaimed 
aloud, “ God bless you, my masters and mistresses, a 
merry Christmas to you, and a happy new year.” 


We conclude our “ Week” with the finest Christ- 
mas Carol ever written by Englishman. It is an 
Ode or Hymn of Milton’s, on the Nativity, written 
when he was a youth,—not, of course, one of his best, 
but with almost as fine things in it here and there as 
he ever produced, particularly in stanzas 4, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, and many of the closing lines in the others. 
Milton was always Milton. The stature of his mind 
was lofty from the first. 


THE HYMN. ° 
"Te 

It was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize. 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


ul. 
Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air, ~ 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


® ut 

But he her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace: 

She, crown’d with olive-green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing. 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 


Iv. 
Nor war or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around : 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood: 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was nigh. 
ve 
But peaceful was the night, : 
Wherein the Prince of light 
His reign cf peace upon the earth began : 
The me witkaeniae whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the wild ocean : 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed 
wave, 


Vie s 

The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixed in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 
And will not take their flight 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them hence, ° 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. " 








re new-enlightened world no more should need. 
e saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne or burning axletree eould bear. 


vill. 


The Shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep 
Was al! that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


When such musie sweet 
Their hearts.and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal singer strook, 
Divinely warbled voice 

ing the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful raptures took. 
The air, such pleasure leth to lose, 
With oe echoes still prolongs each heavenly 


Xe 


Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia's seat, the aery region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 
And that her reign had here its last fulfilling: 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all heaven and earth in happier union. 
XI. 
At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light 
That with long beams the shame-fac’'d night 
array’d ; 
The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes, to heaven's new-born heir. 


xIL 


Such music as, ’tis said, 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanc’d world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 


xIIL. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, ‘ 
If ye have powers to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the bass of Heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And with your nine-fold harmony, 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony, | 


xIV. 


For, if such holy song 
Enwrap = fancy une aii 

Time will run back, an the of : 
And speckled Vanity panera s 
Will'sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould, 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


xv. 

Yes, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb’'d in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron’d in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering, 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


XVI. 
But wisest Fate says no, 
This must not yet be so, 
The babe yet lies in smiling infancy, 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss ; 
So both himself and us to glorify ; 
Yet first, to those ychain’d in sleep, 
The wakeful tramp of doom must thunder: through 
the deep. 
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— perfect is, 
it now begins; for from this happy day, 
The old: Dragon, under ground = 
Im straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped. sway ; 
And, wrath to’see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the searely horror of his foulded tail. 


Runs through the arched roof in sounds deceiving: 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shrieks the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


xx. 

The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
— with poplar pale, 

he parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thiekets 
mourn. 
XXI. 

In consecrated earth, 
And on the holv hearth, 

‘Pho Lars ond Leurares mean: wish midn ight 

piaint ; 

In urns and altars round 
A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 


XXuL. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter'd God of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine; 
The Lybick Hammon shrinks his horn ; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 

mourn. 


XXIII. 
And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Has left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals ring, 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue : 
The brutish Gods of Nile as fast, 
Iris, and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. ~ 


XXIV, 

Nor is Osiris seen 
oe re org green 

Tam the un ered i i ; 
Nor pe at rest lettre evened 
Within his sacred chest ; 

Noughit but profoundest hell can be his shroud. 

In vain with timbrelled anthems dark 
The stable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipp’d ark. 


XXv. 
He feels from Judah’s land 
ms Infant’s band ; 
rays of Bethlehem blind his dusk ; 
Nor all of the Godsbeside = = 
ar ge abide ; 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead ed a 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 


XXVL 
So, when the sun in bed, 
Coney, with cleudy red, 
ows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail ; ; 

Each seatter'd ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night steeds, leaving the moon-lov'd 

maze. 


IN 


But see! the Virgin blest 


Hath meer polish’d = i" 

Hier sleeping Lord'with handmaid lam attending: 
And all about thie courtly stable , 

Bright harness'd angels sit in order serviceable: 


el 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

NO. L.—-MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE AT THE. MAURIZIDS, 

[From * Recollections of Seven Years’ Residence at 
the Mauritius, by a Lady,’—a truly feminine book, 
full of natural feeling and description, and evincing e 
liberal spirit of allowanee for other countries in spite 
of party education. ] 

A young married gentleman lived on an estate ina 

retired and lonely part of the country, at a 

2 se from any At that time the tatnaid wes 
covered with thick forests and impenetrable jungles, 
Estates were far apart and divided from each othet 
by deep ravines, high mountains, rapid rivers, or 
pathless woods ; communication was very difficult in 
consequence; narrow footpaths, and devious tracts 
over the mountains and along the brink of precipices 


were the only medium of intercourse between the in- 
- habitants, instead of the fine broad roads over which 


the carriages of the English now roll so smoothly, 
This gentleman's. family consisted only of his wife, 
her sister, and himself; both the ladies were very 
beautiful and attractive. It happened, unfortunately, 
that some troops were stationed in the neighbourhood 
of the estate, commanded by a man of the most infa- 
mous character. The army of revolutionized France 
was of a very different order from that which Condé 
and Turenne had led into the field ; and of that army 
the regiments stationed at the colonies were the worst 
specimens, and composed of the most abandoned cha- 
racters. The colonel of the military party stationed 
near this estate, was of this description, but had plau- 
sible manners and handsome features; ‘yet it was said 
that there was a certain fearful expression in his eyes 
which seemed to tell of evil passions and wicked 
deeds. 

It was the misfortune of the young Madame B— 
to attract the attention of this bad man ; he soon took 
an opportunity of declaring his sentiments to her. 
Shocked and alarmed, she shrunk with horror from 
the passion she had inspired in this desperate and 
daring man, of whom she always had an unconquer- 
able dread. After his declaration she shunned his 
presence, but refrained from mentioning his deelara- 
tion to her husband, fearing that the impetuosity of 
his feelings wouid es him to a meeting with the 
colonel, which would doubtless prove fatal to him, 
and thereby throw her completely in the power of 
their mutual enemy. 

The colonel continued to visit at the estate, and was 
always attended by a junior officer, who, being the 
professed admirer of this lady’s sister, beeame a fre- 
quent guest, and it was not considered extraordinary 
that the colonel should accompany his friend. The 
unhappy lady, in the meantime, endured great um 
easiness of mind, and confided to an elderly female 
friend, who sometimes came to visit her, the cause of 
her disquiet ; adding, that she had a presentiment of 
some approaching evil which she could not banish 
from her mind. 

* Some urgent business obliging her husband to goto 
town for a day or two, the lady, alarmed at the thought 
of being at the estate without him, expressed a wish that 
she and her sister should accompany him. He strongly 
opposed her desire, alleging that the fatigueof the 
journey would be injurious. to her, as she was. then 
expecting to be a mother. In vain she urged her 
entreaties; he at. first laughed at her extraordinary 
wish to visit the town, and then felt surprised at the 
more than common grief she evinced at sparting for 
so short a time. Bidding her keep up her spin 

he gaily bade her adieu, and, as “he told his friend 
afterwards, saw her, on turning is head to look 
back, weeping bitterly where he had taken leave of her. 

When his swift-footed boaniquet had bore him 
through the avenue of trees, and turned into the 
narrow road he was so travel along, he looked 
at her for the last-time—it was indeed the last time— 
he never saw her again. : 

On the evening of his departure she was particu: 
larly anxious and uneasy, and started at every 
(as her favourite maid afterwards related), and eX 
pressed a desire that the house should be shut up 
a much earlier bour than usual, aud, that, every 
one should retire to bed, requesting her sister to sleep 
with her that night. As she was not naturally fear- 
ful, her restlessness and evident terror that —— 
excited the surprise of her sister and her maid. . 
being rallied on her timidity, she burst into tears, 
saying, that a great calamity, she was Sum nee 
hanging over her, and she should never see her ~ 
band again, Ail these terrors and forebodings w¢ 
attributed to weakness af nerves, and the delicacy 
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her situation at the time, and it was 


ly examined every door and 
window, to be sure of all being:seeured. 
' the 


penetrated 

every part of the mansion ‘before it was dis- 
covered, for any endeavour’to prevail against it. A 
! to town with the dreadfaltidings 
his master, whose anguish’at hearing the misfor- 
tune that ‘had befallen him ‘may be more-easily ima- 
‘than described. It was at first-supposed that 

had accidentally. 

ladies had been burned to death in the house; but a 
ized as‘be- 


path leading to the river, it was then conjectured that 
some horrible act of violence had ‘been perpetrated, 


‘After a careful investigation of the matter, it was 
discovered that the waiting-maid, who élept in the 
room ‘adjoining her mistress’s apartment, had .ad~- 
mitted a soldier into the house, who was immediately 
followed‘ by‘two other men, wrapped up in cloaks. 
The woman, not ing the two latter, and seeing 
them approach ‘her lady’s room, was about to scream 
out, when ‘the sdldier seized her, and throwing a 
thick great coat over her head, prevented her from 
moving or speaking, and hurried her into the house. 
When at length he released her from his, grasp, she 
saw the building in ‘flames. Such was her account ; 
she that she had no knowledge of the in- 
tentions of the men who accompanied the soldier, 
and expressed the greatest grief at the catastrophe. 
Her assertions, however, were not. credited, and she 
was taken into custody: the soldier was also taken 
up, and confessed having entered the -house at the 
command of Colonel _—, who, with another officer, 
had accompanied him. The colonel denied the 
charge, but the man most solemnly declared the truth 
of what he affirmed, at the same time acknowledging 
his guilt, and expressing great contrition for what he 
had done in obedience to his officer's commands. 
No doubt of the colonel'’s guilt remained in the 
minds of any ; so much evil was known, and so much 
more suspected of him, that all were ready to believe 
the evidence against him; yet, such was the general 
fear entertained of the military, and so little was 
justice understood or attended to, that this man was 
acquitted, and the far less, guilty accomplice of his 
crime was executed, calling on heaven to .testify to 
the truth of his allegation, and accusing the colonel 
of having drawn him into sin, and then leaving him 
to his fate: the woman also suffereddeath. Finding 
the law did not punish the author of his misfortunes 
ashe deserved, the unhappy husband challenged his 
enemy to combat, and, as was to be expected in so 
unequal a combat, he fell beneath the blows of the 
practised swordsman. 

The mystery of this transaction has never been 
cleared up, and it remains unknown how the unfortu- 
nate females met their death. | 
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AN HONEST CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY AN OLD CRICKETER AND HIS YOUNG KINSMAN. 





“‘ Withoute the doore let Sorrow lye :— 
And if of colde it hap to dye, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmasse pye :— 
And evermore be merrie !” 
Wither’s Juvenilia, 


Jorx merry hearts in merry vows’ 
To keep old customs up,— 

To dress the house with holly boughs, 
And drain the Wassail cup ! 

‘We'll hold the mirth the season brings, 
With all its jovial folly, 

As firmly as the ivy clings 
Around the sprig of holly. 


Oivholly ! ’tis a sight as rare 
As Summer's gaudy scene, 
To see both hall and hovel wear 

Thy livery of green ;— 
To see in spite of Winter's nips, 
Thy little bright red berry, 
Reminding us of ruby lips 
That bidiall hearts be. merry! 
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————— 





Bright Vesta, hail! Hence murky Care! 
Evaporate in fog ! 
“Look on our little Summer there 
Where burns the bright Yule Leg. 
Christmas and thee are not of kin— 
‘He scorns thee, base sojourner ! 
There is no place for thee within 
His cheerful chimney-corner ! 


Welcome the midnight Minstrels’ lay— 
That simple:rustie pray’r— 
That, like the fabled élfin fay, 
Steals lightly through the-air,— 
Welcome the soft unsullied snow 
"What art can paint its whiteness? 
Or can Spring's sweetest dew bestow , 
The icicle’s, pure brightness ? 


Now Molly. innocently trips 
Beneath the Misletoe,— 

And if Ralph pounces on her lips 
How can she say him “ No”? 

To quarrel with so fair.a.kiss, 
Were little short of treason ; 

And frowns at sueh.a‘timevas this 
Were sadly out of Season ! 


Now Youth with dance and mirthful song . 
Scarce feels the minutes: fly; 

Joy mingles'with the merry throng 
And lightens ev'ry eye: 

Some ardent play the changeful game— 

* Fit type of life’s beginning— 

When all hearts join the chase for Fame, 

And all are sure of winning ! 


And old age loves the lively noise— 
Each happy youthful face 

‘Appears to speak of by-gone joys: 
That memory may‘trace :— 

He too has had his.early prime, 
His eye has beam’d as brightiy, 

His voice‘ has join’d' the cheerful chime, ~ 
‘His feet have tripped as lightly ! 


—Come, pass the’ Wassail.bow! about! 
The merry feast begin, * 
He cares not for the cold without 
Whose heart is warm within! 
Hail, rosy Bacchus !—graver cares 
We in thy goblet bury; ~ 
Let him be dismal now who dares,— 
Our Christmas’shall be merry'! 
A. M. P. 
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PINE ARTS AND MUSIC. 


Tough Yarns, by the Old Sailor, illustrated by George’" 
Cruikshank. , 

For the illustration of jest and drollery, there is 
none going like George Cruikshank ; his etching- 
needle brings before us the scenes we read of, as 
fresh, as lively, as real as when they first occurred. 
What can be more full of life and character than 
the smoking party of Greenwich pensioners? Cruik- 
shank hits a nice point; in his best things, the 
action and expression are highly seasoned, to the 
verge of caricature; but, though eccentric and 
grotesque, his faces have the character of portraits, 
from their exceeding truth and reality. So every 
one of the old gentlemen before us has a distinct 
and exclusive ideality—we should know him again, 
if we met him in the streets. The sailor mislead- 
ing the custom-house officer is, in the spirit of 
nautical adventure, a headlong seramble for life 
and death, between jest and earnest. The fat 
sailing-master, Old Soundings, driving the three dis- 
mounted French dragoons before him is admirable ; 
it is an excellent specimen of that power of draw- 
ing in which Cruikshank need yield to no one; 
and the individual character of the man s0 sailorly, 
respectable, fat, waddling, puffing, and commanding, 


‘so flustered in person, so cool in courage—is ‘another 


of his idealities that are as real to us as flesh and 
blood. The kicking pas de deux, between Captain 
Troubridge and the cowardly Neapolitan Count, is 


highly comic; so are'‘Old Mike and Mrs Rowley 
‘Unele Joey, and Mother Monnt’s rats. The pros 
digious land crab carrying off the ‘head of the dead 
eorporal, to'the utter astonishment of ‘the two Jack 
Tars, which they mistake for the Corporal’s own 
skeleton, playing ‘St Dennis, isaiglorious confusion 
of things—a riddle substantiated. 

Eighth and last Volume of ‘ Cunningham's Burns,’ 

This:coneluding volume of the completest and:most 
explanatory edition of Burns yet published, :con- 
tains a\ view: of the Harbour and Town of Ayr, and 
of Leith ‘Pier and'Harbour, both from the pendil.of 
Mr D..0. Hill. Wecould wish that they had: been 
more clearly and distinetly engraved; but they are 
good, bustling, trafficking, sailer-frequented portraits 
of those plaees. ‘Leith, the only one .of ‘the places 
wwe “have seen, ‘we recognized immediately. How 
many anxious, ‘how many hopeful, eneouraging 
friends did we see coming down the pier, following 
the parting steamer, as far as they might into the 
strange waters,—keeping company with its hundred 
passengers tolthe last extent of land,—trying, per- 
haps, to persuade themselves that they were going 
part of the way ! 

There ‘is ‘a great improvement which the -more 
recent views of towns »present; and that is a due 
attention to’the degree of populousness peculiar te 
the place. In the older views, ‘the streets of ‘Lon- 
don “were deserted,—a pointing man with his arm 
projecting at right angles from his ‘hips, and his 
hand onastick, looking like a humanized bh, a gawky 
woman ina parasol, were all that were necessary to 
represent the souls of the place ;\a dog was.a gratuitous 
gift; a-child running by the woman showed the 
artist to be a liberal’man; a man and horse, was a 
prodigality ; a coach added a shilling to the price. 
‘Now-a-days, a view in’ London would be considered 
very meagre and trivial, that did not convey also an 
idea of the bustle, and crowding, that gives life and 
character to the scene, more than’the mere shapes of 
the buildings. 

- The Musical Library Part 1X. Charles. Knight. 

It:is now'some'time since we suggested to a young 
musician, who had opened «a music-warehouse, that 
the increased demand for music called for a cheaper 
and more general supply ; that now it-was not only 
the more affluent who ‘required music, but the 
poorer portions of the middle classes, and even others 
still poorer than: those, felt the want of it, and:thata 
reduetion in the price of music would amply repay 
the speculator, by an increase of sale. He admitted 
the reasoning ; but was afraid of the jealousy of the 
trade. Sixpence was the minimum charge, according 
to ‘the orthodox rules. “ It has been reserved for 
speculators out of the trade to anticipate the market 
that>exists for cheap music. Books had grown 
cheap; prints had proved the advantage of many 
small, over fewer and larger profits—music alone held 


‘back, and measured its price according tothe demand 


for it’in former times. It-was out of all proportion 
with the advance in other articles of refinement, and 
many apiece of music: has: mouldered unbought upon 
the shelves, or straggled forth in small, uncertain 
numbers, of which a large sale, at a small price, 
would have better paid the music-seller, have re- 
dounded to the advantage «of ‘the composer, and, by 
aiding to spread the public taste, have added still 
farther to a demand for fresh publications. The 
musical_taste, such as it is, among our countrymen, 
exists in spite of many difficulties ; possessing natu- 
rally a less degree of capacity for it than many of our 
continental neighbours, obliged to devote a greater 
portion of their time to labour, and obliged to pay 
an enormous tax for its gratification. In spite of 
these difficulties do musical professors obtain large 
salaries ; and the practice of music in domestic par- 
ties is everywhere gaining ground; and yet the 
trade, who should supply these private parties with 
music, hold back from accommodating the price to 
the means of all, the only way in which a general 
supply ean be afforded, 

These things are beginning to be amended. The 
‘Musical Library’ has broken the ice; other works, 
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in which the trade are coyly dabbling, have followed its 
example ; and doubtless, in these days of reform, the 
musical world will be purified of its exclusiveness, 
and the works of musicians become as open to every 
one as those of writers and painters. Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ is now puplishing in threepenny numbers, 
arranged by Mr Barnett; this is a good beginning. 
We hope the intire works of Paesiello, Winter, Gluck, 
Rossini, and other great German and Italian writers 
will follow. Meantime good selections are the most 
desirable, and effect a more rapid spread of a know- 
ledge of good music. It was lucky that the first 
work that set the example of suiting its price to the 
means of the public was good, and has stood its 
ground; otherwise the failure of the thing might 
have been looked upon as a proof of the fallacy of 
the reasons that led to the attempt. The ‘ Musical 
Library ’is cheap, beautifully got up, and selected 
with taste and discrimination. Every part has some- 
thing of the best in it; something for likings exclu- 
sively English, something for the lovers of the truly 
Italian style, something for those who delight in the 
profundity of the modern German school. A supple- 
ment of letter-press accompanies the monthly parts, 
with comments on the music they contain, and notices 
of musical occurrences of the day. We would object, 
generally, that, in the arrangements for the ‘ Musical 
Library,’ too much is sacrificed to exceeding facility 
of execution, which makes the accompaniments 
semetimes less full than they might be: we could also 
wish, for our own parts, that a little more concerted 
music from the dramatic Italian and German writers 
were introduced. There are many of Mozart's finest 
pieces, many among Rossini’s best performances, that 
are not at all too difficult to enter into a selection for 
the most general uses. And may we entreat speedily 
for a few specimens of Gluck and Winter, particu- 
larly some of the latter's affecting compositions in 
the ‘Ratto di. Proserpina,’ which is an easy straight- 
forward work, and most beautiful? The current Num- 
ber of the ‘ Musical Library’ contains, among the in- 
strumental music, an Air and Variations by Beethoven 
in his most original manner. It reminds us of the 
Theme and Variations in his ‘ Septuor ;’ the two things 
are very different, but obviously by the same master 
hand ;—three of Handel's finest choruses arranged 
for the pianoforte ; and the wonderful overture to 
*Don Giovanni.’ What a pity that the still more 
wonderful introduction into which it should run, 
which finishes with that beautiful trio for three 
basses, could not have been given us with it. It is 
difficult, perhaps, but not impossible; and its beauty 
would pay for any amount of difficulty. Among 
the vocal music is a pleasing ballad by Arne, and a 
sweet glee by Spofforth, the sweetest of glee writers. 
The tenderness and beauty of this one are not to be 
surpassed in anything of the kind. It was written, we 
believe, in C, for a counter-tenor, tenor, and two 
basses ; but, for more general convenience it has been 
re-arranged, in A three sharps, for two trebles, alto, 
and bass; it goes very well so, and is certainly better 
suited to family parties; by this arrangement the 
ladies are not excluded, and that is the chief thing. 
A memoir of the composer is in the Supplement. ; 
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SONNET. 
TO MY FIRE. 
Mr little chirping fire, companion gay, 
Whose merry gambols make me less alone, 
’ A blessing on thy glee! Be ever known 
At evening hour, when just the dying day 
Hath made light sad.—Thou hast a pleasant way 
Of muttering low, in many a little tone, 
Quaint syllables—that scarcely from his own 
The cricket knows, as pausing mid his play. « 


Sweet is thy precept in that listening hour ; 
Thou seem'st to tell me with thy quiet mirth 
How good is hope—regret how little worth :— 
And perfect is thy love ;—if Fate but lower 
. The cold world leaves us,—thou, with kindlier turn, 
{ When sharpest frost impends dost merriest burn.“ 
E. W. 
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[From Mr Godwin's ‘ Lives of the Necromancers,’ 
just published. As the'chimney-corners at Christ- 
mas sometimes love to vary their mirthful stories of 
old times with melancholy, we here give them a very 
sad one, which we may end, however, with this cheer- 
ful reflection, that true Christianity has at length put 
an end to such absurdities. The flower has outgrown 
the husk. } 


A more melancholy tale does not occur in the an- 
nals of necromancy than that of the Lancashire 
witches in 1612. scene of this story is in Pen- 
dlebury Forest, four or five miles from Manchester, 
remarkable for its picturesque and gloomy situation. 
Such places were not sought then as now, that they 
might afford food for the imagination, and gratify 
the refined taste of the traveller. They were rather 
shunned as infamous for scenes of depredation and 
murder, or as the consecrated haunts of diabolical 
intercourse. Pendlebury had been long of ill repute 
on this latter account, when a country magistrate, 
Roger Nowel by name, conceived about this time 
that he should do a public service by rooting out a 
nest of witches who rendered the place a terror to all 
the neighbouring vulgar. The first persons he seized 
on were Elizabeth Demdike and Anne Chattox, the 
former of whom was eighty years of and had for 
some years been blind, who principally subsisted by 
begging, though she had a miserable hovel on the 
spot which she called her own. Anne Chattox was 
of the same age, and had for some time been threat- 
ened with the calamity of blindness. Demdike was 
held to be so hardened a witch that she had trained 
all her family to the mystery, namely, Elizabeth 
Device, her daughter, and James and Alison Device, her 
grandehildren. These, together with John Balcock, 
and Jane his mother, Alice Natter, Catherine Hewitt, 
and Isabel Roby, were successively apprehended by 
the diligence of Nowel, and one or two neighbouring 
magistrates, and were all of them by some means in- 
duced, some to make a more liberal, and others a 
more restricted confession of their misdeeds in witeh- 
craft, and were afterwards hurried away to Lancaster 
Castle, fifty miles off, to prison. ‘Their crimes were 
said to have universally proceeded from malignity 
and resentment; and it was reported to have re- 
peatedly happened for poer old Demdike to be led by 
night from her habitation into the open air, by some 
member of her family, where she was left alone for an 
hour to curse her victim, and pursue her unholy in- 
cantations, and was then sought and brought back 
again to her hovel. Her curses never failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

The poor wretches had been but a short time in 
prison, when information was given that a meeting 
of witches was held on Good-Friday, at Malkin’s 
Tower, the habitation of Elizabeth Device, to the 
number of twenty persons, to consult how, by in- 
fernal machinations, to kill one Lovel, an officer, to 
blow up Lancaster Castle, deliver the prisoners, and 
to kill another man of the name of Lister. The 
last was effected ; {the other plans, by some means, we 
are not told now, were preven 

The prisoners were kept in jail till the summer 
assizes; and, the meantime, it fortunately hap- 
pened that the poor blind Demdike died in confine- 
ment, and was never brought up to trial. 

The other prisoners were severally indicted for 
killing by witchcraft certain persons who were named, 
and were all found guilty. The principal witnesses 
against Eli vice were James ice and 
Jennet Device, her grandchildren, the latter only 
nine years of When this girl was put into the 
witness box the grandmother, on seeing her, set up 
so dreadful a yell, intermixed with dreadful curses, 
that the child declared that she could not go on with 
her evidence, unless the prisoner was removed. This 
was agreed to, and both brother and sister swore that 
they had been present, when the devil came to their 
grandmcther, in the shape of a black dog, and asked 
her what she desired. She said the death of John Ro- 
binson; when the dog told her to make an image of 
Robinson in clay, and after crumble it into dust, and 
as fast as the image perished, the life of the victim 
should waste away, and in conclusion the man should 
die. This testimony was received; and upon such 
testimony, and testimony like this, ten persons were 
led to the gallows, on the twentieth of August, Anne 
Chattox, of eighty years of age among the rest, the 
day after the trials, which lasted two days, were 
finished. The judges who presided on these trials 
were Sir James Altham and Sir Edward Bromley, 
barons of the exchequer. 

From the whole of this story it is fair to infer that 
these old women had played at the of com- 
merce with the devil. It had flattered their vanity 
to make their simpler neighbours afraid of them. 
To observe the of their rustic terror, even 
of their hatred and detestation, had been gratifying 
tothem. They played the game so long that in an 
imperfect degree they deceived themselves. Human 
passions are always to a certain degree infectious. 
Perceiving the hatred of their neighbours, they 
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began to think that they were worth: objects of 

testation and terror, that their impreestions hat 
real effect, and their curses killed. ‘The brown hor. 
rors of the forest were favourable to visions, 
sometimes almost believed that 





her to.a public and ignominious 
reveries of the imagination vanished, and she 
felt the reality, that, where she had been somew 
imposing on the child in devilish sport, she 
whetting the dagger that was to take her 
and dig her own grave. It was then no 
she uttered a preternatural yell and 
from her heart. It must have been 
human endurance to hear the cry of her 
to witness the curses and agony in which it 
itself. 

Twenty-two years elapsed after this 
a wretched man of the name of Edmund Robinson, 
conceived, on the same spot, the scheme of making 
himself a profitable speculation from the same 
source. He trained his son, eleven years of age, 
and furnished him with the necessary instructions, 
He taught him to say that one day in the fields he 
had met with two dogs, which he urged on to hunt 
ahare. They would not budge; and he in reven 
tied them to a bush and whipped them; when am 
denly one of them was transformed into an old 
woman and the other into a child—a witch and 
her imp. ‘This story led so well that his son 
had an eye that could distinguish a witch by sight, 
and he took him round to the neighbouring churches, 
where he placed him standing on a bench after ser. 
vice, and bade him look round and see what he 
could observe. Si device, however clumsy, suc. 
ceeded, and no less than seventeen persons were ap- 
prehended at the boy's election, and conducted to 
Lancaster Castle. These seventeen jpersons were 
tried at the assizes and found guilty; but the ju 
whose name has unfortunately fbeen lost, unlike Si 
James Altham and Sir Edward Bromley, saw some. 
thing in the ease that excited his suspicion, and, 
though the juries had not hesitated in any one in- 
stance, respited the convicts, and sent up a report 
of the affair to the government. Twenty-two years, 
on this occasion, had not elapsed in vain. Four of 
the prisoners were, by the judge’s recommendation, 
sent for to the metropolis, and were examined, first by 
the king's physician, and then by Charles the Ist, in 
person. The boy’s story was strictly scrutinized. In 
fine, he confessed that it was all an imposture; and 
the whole seventeen received the royal pardon. 
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TABLE TALE. 


Bad Translations.—Madame de la Fayette (au 
thoress of some of the ‘ French Fairy Tales’) used 
to compare a bad translation to a footman sent with 
a compliment from his mistress; what she had 
directed him to say in the most polite terms, he quite 
murders by his bungling rusticity in delivering it; 
and the more delicate the m is the more itis 
sure to suffer from the ignorance of such a me 
senger. 

Involuntary Trip to the West Indies.—A fri 
returning from a cruise, came off Plymouth, and the 
Captain invited a few friends to dine on board, pro- 
mising them a sail, as it was a fine day. They went and 
enjoyed it much ; but as they were tacking to retur 
to port, a cutter came up with an order from govert- 
ment, for him to sail instantly to the West Indies, 
with some sealed packets to the Admiral on that 
station. There was nothing to be done, therefore, 
but to take his company with him, and give them 
such a view of the West Indies as they neither ¢i- 
pected nor wished to have.— The Ship. 


Ancient Reform Schedule.—In old times people used 
to put a written schedule of their sins under the cloth 
which covered the altar of a favourite saint, accomps- 
nied by a donation; and, in a day or two after, 
re-examined the schedule, which the virtues of the 
saint converted to a blank.— Fosbrooke’s British Mow 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents will excuse us this once. Its 
Christmas time, and good friends make allowances. 
Several articles ave been delayed by the press of im 
mediate matter till next week, when we 

up all arrears remaining at the end of 1834. 

To one Correspondent, however, a Lady, we ca) 
not help making our acknowledgments for the letter 
received from Wales, accompanied with apologies 9° 
less needless in themselves than welcome and delight 
ful for the spirit that dictated them. 

Lonvon: Published by H. Hooran, 13, Pall Mall East. 
From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, Little 
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